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Berne, Chicago, Antwerp, Budapest, Hamburg, Paris, 
Glasgow, Monaco, Rouen and Boston. 

We know of no period in the history of our time 
better prepared than the present one for successful ef- 
forts in the cause of peace. Since the close of the 
Russo-Japanese war, whose horrible memories still 
make us shudder, since the Algeciras Conference, where 
international solidarity and the desire of peace prevented 
the old Franco- German rivalry from creating a fresh 
calamity, order has been completely restored on the 
old continent. 

Peace is still better assured beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean. The young republics of the south, as well as 
the United States, are sending their representatives to 
the third Pan-American Conference, a beginning on a 
small scale of the great social and moral union of 
America, of the greater America of the future. 

Such is the situation ; such the first happy indications 
of that truce among the nations pointed out above, which 
we hope will endure, in the interests of the progress of 
all peoples. 

The Triple Alliance on the one hand, and the Franco- 
Russian Alliance on the other, no longer retain to-day 
their former bellicose character. Both of these allied 
groups allow each of the nations forming a part of 
them full liberty to enter into relations with any other 
nation with the aim of sincere friendship. Commerce 
is taking advantage of this, and the growth of inter- 
national exchanges brings out with ever-increasing force 
the necessity of international solidarity, whose benefits 
are beginning to be appreciated even by the poorest 
classes of the people, freed, in proportion as education 
advances, from all their old prejudices. 

At this fortunate epoch in international life we are 
beginning to see the fulfillment of the hopes cherished in 
the past and also accomplishments which promise much 
for the future. 

On the eve of the assembling of the Second Hague 
Conference the English government boldly puts forth, 
in the face of European diplomacy, its proposal for the 
simultaneous and progressive reduction of armaments. 
The Italian government, by the voice of its Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, gives its most hearty support to the Eng- 
lish proposition. Even the Emperor of Germany openly 
recognized not long since Europe's great need of peace. 

This ought to fill us with hope. It is a clear proof 
that under the influence of public opinion former errors 
are being renounced. The governments, which in the 
past were sometimes -hostile and oftener indifferent 
toward the peace movement, to-day look at the matter 
in a very different light. They are interesting them- 
selves in its development. They are even seeking to 
realize some of its most urgent aspirations. 

Let us then, in our turn, aid the governments and sup- 
port them with all our power at this decisive moment. 
Let us, the peace men of the whole world, show our 
unity of purpose by meeting at the Congress of 
Milan. This new meeting ought to be made a con- 
spicuous success. It ought to be a powerful manifesta- 
tion of the universal aspiration after permanent peace. 

Italy, the young nation which secured its independence 
at the cost of enormous sacrifices, has only one ambi- 
tion, that of aiding the peoples of the entire world to 
unite in peace and justice. 



The city of Milan is showing its profound interest in 
this humanitarian gathering. Milan, where at the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages the edict of religious peace 
was proclaimed, where the principle of the liberty of 
the Communes was affirmed in all its force, and where, 
during the revolution of 1848, were manifested the 
highest aspirations after the fraternity of Europe and 
of the world, — invites all the apostles of Peace to this 
Congress during the great Simplon Exposition, at which 
the triumph of labor over the hostile forces of nature is 
being celebrated. 

Accept then its invitation, noble-hearted men of every 
country, and come and within its walls join with the 
Fifteenth Universal Peace Congress in setting your seal 
to the union of humanity in the noblest of all ideals, 
that of civilization and progress. 

For the Committee on Organization. 
E. T. Moneta, President. 

-V TT A ' \ Vice-Presidents. 

Count U. Ottolenghi, ) 

A. Baslini, Treasurer. 

Dr. A. T. Estense, Secretary. 



The Neutralization of the Trade Routes 
of the Atlantic. 

ADDRESS OF HON. LOYED E. CHAMBERLAIN AT THE 
MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE MAY 31. 

Mr. Chairman : Responsive to a communication 
from this Conference, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, October 18, 1904, appointed a standing com- 
mittee on International Arbitration, and the Board has 
become an active force in the important work in which 
you are engaged. 

Animated by a desire to minimize, in case of war, the 
disturbance of business interests incident to such an 
unfortunate occurrence, the Board, on January 17, 
1905, adopted the following: 

" Resolved, That in the judgment of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade the time has come when, by treaty, neutral 
zones should be established from the ports of North America 
to the ports of Great Britain and Ireland and the Continent 
of Europe, within which zones steamships and sailing vessels, 
in the conduct of lawful commerce, shall be free to pass 
without interruption." 

Copies of this resolution were sent to the President, 
the Secretary of State, the Senate of the United States, . 
and to commercial bodies in America and in foreign 
countries, with a request included in the latter that 
the subject matter be presented to their respective gov- 
ernments. The Board is firmly impressed with the 
belief that the time is ripe for this advanced step. The 
lines of commerce between these two continents are 
well defined, and there is no reason in the nature of things 
why, by treaty, this great highway of commerce should 
not be removed from the disturbing influence of a pos- 
sible war. 

The world has outgrown the idea that states have no 
duty toward each other in the matter of neutrality ; and 
the claim that belligerents may deal with neutral com- 
merce as they see fit is no longer a tenable proposition. 
The assertion that nations at war have a right to put 
all possible stress upon a foe, even at the expense of 
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neutral interests, has given way to the higher claim of 
the neutral that he must be allowed to carry on his 
commerce unhindered by a controversy in which he has 
no direct concern. 

With the growth of trade, commercial questions were 
forced upon rulers, and a gradual extension of the im- 
munities of neutral merchants was demanded, and has 
been recognized. 

The basis upon which the laws of neutrality rest is 
the idea that peace, and not war, is the normal condition 
of mankind. Neutrality, in a sense, is the continuation 
of conditions existing at the time a war is declared. 
And through this law runs the principle that every 
restriction upon the previous state of peace must rest 
upon clear and undoubted rule. Every presumption 
continues in favor of the continuation of previous 
conditions, and the burden of proof rests upon those 
who would enforce such restraint. 

The United States government has, for more than a 
century, sought to advance the humane and beneficent 
doctrine that all private property at sea, unless contra- 
band of war, or unless violating a blockade, shall be 
exempt from capture and destruction by the forces of 
belligerent powers ; giving it thereby the same immu- 
nity which it already enjoys on land. 

Private property afloat and private property ashore 
should be equally safe. The property of a non-com- 
batant citizen should be protected in the hold of his 
vessel as well as in his storehouse on land. Private 
property on the sea is still considered booty, to be 
shared by those " in at the death," and naval officers 
and men reap large rewards from prizes. War is not 
declared upon individuals, and on land is carried on 
consistently with that fact. The seizure of private 
property at sea is legalized robbery. 

In 1785, the principle that private property should be 
free on the sea was embodied by Franklin in a treaty 
with Prussia ; the same principle was also written into a 
treaty with Bolivia in 1858 ; and was likewise made a 
part of a treaty with Italy in 1871. In 1823, John 
Quincy Adams, Secretary of State under President 
Monroe, proposed to Great Britain the abolition of 
private maritime war. It was at the time declined. 

The year 1856 marks the starting point of a new 
maritime policy for the states which participated in it. 
The Declaration of Paris, over the signatures of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria and Sardinia, promulgated 
the most advanced practices in civilized war upon the 
seas. The acquiescence of the United States in this 
declaration was requested, but was not given. At that 
time our navy was small, while our merchant marine 
was one of the largest in the world. Our government, 
while ready to conclude treaties to prevent privateering 
by our citizens against other nations, was not ready to 
relinquish a lawful right of war to use our merchant 
vessels to protect our own commerce, unless such com- 
merce was exempt from capture. We refused to accede 
to the abolition of privateering unless to the declaration 
was added another, making all private property on the 
sea, except contraband of war, free from capture. 

President McKinley, in his proclamation of April 26, 
1 898, announced certain rules of neutrality as observed 
by the United States: 1. "The neutral flag covers 
enemy's goods with the exception of contraband of 



war. 2. Neutral goods, not contraband of war, are not 
liable to confiscation under the enemy's flag. 3. The 
right of search is to be exercised with strict regard 
for the rights of neutrals, and the voyages of mail 
steamers are not to be interfered with except on the 
clearest grounds of suspicion of a violation of law in 
respect of contraband or blockade." 

Our government, believing the question of exempting 
private property from destruction or capture on the high 
seas to be in harmony with the spirit that gave birth to 
the Peace Conference at The Hague, authorized its repre- 
sentatives to propose to the Conference the principle of 
extending to strictly private property at sea immunity 
from destruction or capture by belligerent powers, which 
such property already enjoys on land, as worthy of 
being incorporated into the permanent law of civilized 
nations. While not successful in securing favorable 
action, a resolution was passed by that body, expressing 
a hope that the whole subject matter would be included 
in the program of a future Conference. 

The principle underlying the proposition here ad- 
vanced is not without precedent. A great force for 
peace, order and industry has already been applied in 
the creation of neutral zones over a more or less limited 
area. 

At the present time three European states occupy 
a position of guaranteed neutrality, on condition that 
they refrain from all belligerent operations save such as 
are necessary to protect them from actual threatened 
attack. The neutrality of Switzerland was guaranteed 
by a declaration at Paris in 1815 by the representatives 
of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Russia ; 
that of Belgium in 1831 and 1839, and of Luxemburg 
by a Conference sitting at London in 1867. 

Guaranteed neutrality has not been confined to land. 
In 1817, at the instance of John Quincy Adams, the 
United States and the Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland entered into an agreement whereby the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which divide the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada, were prac- 
tically neutralized, restricting the naval forces each was 
to maintain to simply a police patrol. This was done, 
as President Monroe informed the Senate, " in order to 
avoid collision and save expense." 

The neutralization of the Suez Canal is likewise a case 
in point. The principle of neutralization was applied to 
the Canal by the Convention of October 29, 1888, 
signed by the six great powers, and by Turkey, Spain 
and The Netherlands. The United States neither ac- 
cepted nor protested against this Convention, and may 
be considered to have impliedly consented. 

By the terms of this Convention " the Canal is to be 
open in time of war, as well as in time of peace, to all 
ships, whether merchantmen or vessels of war, whether 
belligerent or neutral, but no acts of hostility are to be 
committed either in the Canal itself or in the sea to 
a distance of three marine miles from either end of it. 
The entrances to the Canal are not to be blockaded ; the 
stay of belligerent vessels of war, or their prizes, in the 
ports of either end of it, is not to exceed twenty-four 
hours; and belligerents are not to embark troops or 
munitions of war within the Canal or its ports." These 
rules are substantially to be applied to our own great 
waterway — the Panama Canal. 
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The principle which the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade seeks to invoke is, that the great charted trade 
routes between the ports of America and western Europe 
shall be neutralized by the powers, so that all ships, 
whether merchantmen or vessels of war, whether of bel- 
ligerents or of neutrals, in time of war as well as in time 
of peace, may pass to and fro therein without molesta- 
tion, and that fighting may be forever excluded from 
these zones. 

At present belligerents may engage in naval warfare 
within this great highway of trade, to the serious incon- 
venience, interference and danger of private traffic. 
Nothing can justify this trespass on the welfare and 
prosperity of the world. Reason, justice and humanity 
cry out against it. If the nation must fight, let us, as Mr. 
Edward Atkinson well said, lay out a cockpit outside the 
neutral zones, and there let the grievance be settled, and 
allow the rest of the world to go about its business un- 
disturbed by their neighbors' quarrels. 

If it was expedient to neutralize the Great Lakes, and 
it is desirable to maintain that neutrality, if by treaty 
war is banished from the Suez Canal, and the peace of 
our own Canal is assured, why should not this, the most 
important waterway of commerce between these two 
great Continents, be declared neutral and inviolable at 
any time of war? 

We have neutralized states, we have neutralized water- 
ways ; by the extension of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention to maritime warfare, we have neutralized 
persons and things on land and water; civilization is 
committed to the principle as a practicable and desirable 
force working for peace, and working for industrial and 
commercial growth and unhindered prosperity. Neu- 
trality is shown to be " the true road to perpetual peace." 

We believe states bordering upon the seas should, by 
treaty, define neutral zones and unite their navies, if 
necessary, in the useful purpose of protecting commerce 
and maintaining the neutrality of those zones. The 
United States should continue to lead in the march 
toward universal peace. It should be the nation to ask 
that this subject be a part of the program of the next 
Hague Conference, and to that end the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade requests that this Conference be 
the vehicle for the transmission of such desire. 



Peace Work in America. 

A resume prepared for the Peace Exhibit at the Simplon Expo- 
sition, Milan, Italy. Printed in Italian for general distri- 
bution, and a digest of it displayed on charts. 

1809. First distinctively peace pamphlet published in 
New York, by David L. Dodge, a merchant. Followed 
by another by him in 1812 entitled " War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ." 

1815. New York Peace Society, first in the world, 
founded in August in Mr. Dodge's parlor. Followed 
by Ohio Peace Society, December 2, and Massachusetts 
Peace Society, December 26. Many other societies 
organized in the next twenty years. 

1815-1827. The Friend of Peace, first peace peri- 
odical; published for the Massachusetts Peace Society 
for twelve years by its founder, Dr. Noah Worcester. 

1817. First peace memorial sent by Massachusetts 
Peace Society to United States Congress. 



1828. American Peace Society founded in New York 
by William Ladd by a union of the societies already 
established. Removed to Hartford 1834 and to Boston 
1837, where it has had its headquarters ever since. Mr. 
Ladd, " the Apostle of Peace," its founder, remained its 
president and efficient leader till his death in 1841. 
Present officers : Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President ; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

1834. Advocate of Peace first published in Hart- 
ford, for the Connecticut Peace Society, by William 
Watson. Taken over by the American Peace Society 
in 1837 in place of its former publication. Published 
continuously ever since in Boston, and circulated through- 
out the nation and abroad. 

1835. First petition of the American Peace Society 
to the Massachusetts Legislature in favor of a Congress 
and Court of Nations. 

1837. Resolutions adopted by the Massachusetts 
Legislature in favor of a Court of Nations. Transmitted 
to the President of the United States and the Governors 
and Legislatures of the States', asking cooperation. 

First petition of the American Peace Society and 
others to the United States Congress in behalf of a Per- 
manent International Tribunal. Committee of Congress 
reported that they did not think the time had come for 
establishing such a tribunal. 

1839. Similar petition sent by the American Peace 
Society to Congress. Action repeated the next year. 

1840. As the result of a prize of one thousand dollars 
previously offered, the American Peace Society published 
"Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations," which had 
a large circulation and awakened much interest. 

1841. First suggestion of an International Peace Con- 
gress, made in Boston by the English reformer, Joseph 
Sturge, to members of the American Peace Society. 
Resulted in holding the first Peace Congress in Exeter 
Hall, London, in 1843. Thirty-seven delegates went 
from the United States. Followed by other great 
Congresses in 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1853, to whose 
success the United States, through Elihu Burritt and 
others, contributed very greatly. 

1844. Elihu Burritt begins at Worcester, Mass., with 
the publication of " The Christian Citizen," that remark- 
able series of publications, addresses, etc., in the United 
States and Europe, which marked him as the foremost 
peace worker of that generation. 

1845. Sumner's oration on "The True Grandeur of 
Nations" delivered to the citizens of Boston on the 
Fourth of July. Had a great effect; has been circulated 
since by tens of thousands of copies. 

1851. Petition presented to the United States Senate 
by the American Peace Society, through Senator Robert 
C. Winthrop, asking for the insertion of arbitral clauses 
in treaties with other nations. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs made a report favoring the petition. 

1866. Deputation from the American Peace Society 
presented petition to Congress advocating stipulated arbi- 
tration and a Court of Nations. Many agents and 
lecturers of the American Peace Society engaged at this 
period in different parts of the country. 

This year the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
was founded by Alfred H. Love and others. Has con- 
tinued its work ever since through its journal, The 
Peacemaker, and a number of branch societies. Has 



